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government, led by Berchtold and Conrad von Hotzendorf? espoused the familiar theory that the "greater Serbia'" agitation was a deadly menace to the Dual Monarchy and should be eliminated once for all. It was felt in Vienna, however, that the nature of the action to be taken against Serbia depended on the degree of support Germany was prepared to give her Austrian ally. A letter from Emperor Francis Joseph to Emperor William (delivered on July 5, X.S.) did not mention military action against Serbia. The Austrian emperor for, more precisely, Berchtold, who drafted the letter) argued, however, that the re-establishment of the influence of the Triple Alliance in southeastern Europe would 4'only be possible when Serbia,, which at present forms the pivot of the panslav policy, is eliminated as a political factor in the Balkans." Berlin's response fulfilled the most sanguine expectations of Berchtold. William urged Francis Joseph to proceed immediately with the strongest possible measures against Serbia, while Bethmann Hollweg assured the Austrian ambassador that "whatever Austria's decision may turn out to be, Austria can count with certainty . . . that Germany will stand behind her as an ally and a friend/' The carte blanche so incautiously given by Bethmann Hollweg to Berchtold was predicated on the assumption that the humiliation of Serbia would enhance the position of Austria-Hungary, Germany's principal ally. It was not expected either in Berlin or in Vienna that the chastisement of Serbia, however ruthless^ would lead to a European war: "monarchical solidarity/' according to this view, would prevent the tsar from taking up the defense of a country guilty of regicide; moreover, neither Russia nor France was ready for war. There was therefore no reason for alarm. On July 6, N.S*, William left Potsdam for his customary cruise in the Baltic, and Berlin officials dispersed to their country estates and summer resorts. Meanwhile Berchtold, his determination to inflict an exemplary punishment on Serbia strengthened by Germany's unqualified endorsement, proceeded with the preparation of an ultimatum to Belgrade.
Germany was the only Power taken into Austria's confidence. Neither Italy, the third member of the Triple Alliance, nor London, Paris, or St. Petersburg, was informed. There was some uneasiness in the entente capitals as to Berchtold's seemingly inexplicable procrastination as well as to the nature of the demands Austria might make on Serbia, but there was no real premonition of the impending catastrophe. In the first half of July St. Petersburg, like Berlin, was de-